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The Quaber Composition Classes. 
A new Postal Class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony and Musical Composition on the 1st 
of January. All communications respecting the class to 
be addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 

















IRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
is the text-book used by the Students of the 
**Quaver”’ Composition classes. Now ready, Sheet 1 
of the revised edition, reprinted from THe QuAvER, 
sixteen pages, containing paragraphs 1 to 98. Ready 
on October 15th, Sheet 2, compri-ing paragraphs 99 to 
183. Students and others can obtain copies, post free 
44, per sheet, on application to the Secretary. 





KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluable 
alike to the vocalist, the pianist, the organist and 
the harmoniumist, giving them a reading power which 
otherwise they could only attain after many years’ study; 
and also enabling them better to understand and appre- 
ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy, the music 
which they perform. A class for study is now forming, 
for particulars of which refer to the advertisement. 








ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harve t Festiva's, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 

THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence, 

THE Harvest Home, composed by Dr, Fowle, price 
sixpence. 


London: F; Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. 
ure problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 
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COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


_ A NEW POSTAL 'CLASS, for beginners, commences Ji _ 1st. 
in “* First Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; 


The instructions necessary are contained 
and the only preliminary 
The themes and 


Correction of Exercises, per set, is. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 
for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. 


with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for correétions 
The exercises may be written either in Letter-note or in the ordinary votatio ». 
Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the iniroductory paragraph of ‘‘First Steps,” 
may, if they choose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out joinily. 

Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space fcr reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :-— 


The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road Lond, N.W. 


Each exercise should be marked 
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Hirst Steps in Musical Courposition.—/ continued from last ‘Muniber. ) 


CHAPTER &XI, 


Sundry Devices. 


N the preceaing Chapters, the harmonic progressions studied have been simply 
those in which one fundamental chord, or its inversion, succeeds another. The 
composer varies this simple mode of procedure by means of certain contrivances 
which increase the interest of his music, and which, moreover, add in some 
cases to our list of chords. These harmonic and melodic devices we’shall now 
consider: those explained in paragraphs 324 to 339 produce unessential chords 
and sounds, or chords which are arbitrarily interpolated in the harmony, and 
sounds which do not belong to the chords in which they appear. 


i SUSPENSION. 


324. In proceeding from one chord to another, we may suspend into. the second 
chord one or more sounds which belong to the first, thus forming a discord, provided only 
the dissonance can be properly resolved. As the dissonance occurs in the form of a 
suspension, it is of necessity Ase~ared. Many chords, however, which were originally 
introduced as suspensions, having been generally adopted, are now often used without 
suspension, and perhaps quite as often without preparation : cases in point are referred to 


in paragraphs 312 and 316. 


325. A suspension may or may not involve the formation of a discord ; both of 
whieh kinds are exemplified in figs. 216 and 217. In fig. 216, the root of the Do triad, 
doubled in the treble, is suspended Mito the soL'triad, forming the discord known as; the 
suspended fourth, or the chord of the eleventh. Fig. 217 suspends two sounds, forming the 
second inversion of the vo triad, which in its turn is succeeded by the sot triad. 


Fig. 216. _. Fig, 217, 








#\4 


426. A suspension (single, double, or otherwise) may occur in any Part, 
‘the bass, and the suspended note or notes may belong either toa chord in i 
form or to any of its available inversions: .in other words, chords by suspension have their 
corresponding inversions, 


327. In reselving, a suspended part moves upward or downward according as the 
mature of the dissonance eauses it to rise or fall, It is not by any means necessary that 
all the parts should resolve simwitaneously: on the contrary, it often adds variety and 
grace to do otherwise. 
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328. Fig. 218 is a simple harmonic progression ; and figs. 219 to 225 show the 
same progression varied by the suspension of one or more of the sounds. 


Fig. 218. Fig, 219. 
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329. The following are the rules which regulate the use of a suspension :— 
1.—Sound the suspension on an acented, and prepare and resolve on an waaccented, 
portion of the measure. 
11.—Prepare, sound, and resolve in the same part. 
111.—A suspended note, if it involves a dissonance, should not be doubled. 
1v.—Rule 11 applies. (ar. 30.) 





























330. Many authorities hold that a suspension does not destroy the effect of a con- 
secutive unicon, fifth, or octave; and that progressions which would be incorrect if the 
suspension did not occur are equally undesirable in the case of a suspension: therefore, 
such progressions as— ; — aré inadmissible, Some theorists, however, are 


of a contrary opinion, {j\-@— = =z and hold that a suspension is a convenient way of 
avoiding consecutives. 





-s-—-— The student must decide this point for himself; 
and it may aid him to observe that paragraph 178 instances a case in which a suspension 
is, by general consent, understood to avoid a consecutive fifth. 


SUSPENDED .RESOLUTION. 


331. The resolution of a discord, whether produced by suspension or otherwise, is 
often suspended in like manner. Examplee,appear in figs. 221, 223, 224, and 225. 


RETARDATION. 


332. This term is applied by Sir John Goss * to “those short suspensions which 
occur chiefly as syncopated or driving notes, and which do not obey any regular rule of 
resolution.” Fig. 226, which we have taken the liberty of transcribing from this author’s 
work, is an example. 


Fig. 227. Fig. 228. 
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@ ‘Introduction to Harmony and Thoroughbass.” Cramer & Co, 
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DELAYED RESOLUTION. 


333. A part containing a dissonance, whether produced by suspension or otherwise, 
may, before proceeding to its resolution, move to some other sound belonging to the 
chord. Any number of notes may be thus introduced provided the resolution is effected 
before, or a8 soon as, the harmony changes: figs. 227 and 228 are examples. In like 
manner, the other parts may change their positions before the resolution occurs, 


ANTICIPATION. 


334. In passing from one chord to another, especially at the end of a melodic 
division, a short note, or several short notes, can be interpolated just at the end of a 
chord, which notes belong to the succeeding chord, as in figs. 229 to 232. 


~ 229. i ‘ Fig. 231. Fig. 232. 
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PEDALS. 


335. A sound may be held in the bass for any given period, while the other parts 
perform a succession of chords to which the bass does not necessarily belong. The pedal 
bass is thus the interloper, and the higher parts should be arranged so as to produce 
correct harmony without it: the part next above the pedal bass is, therefore, practically 
the boss. The sounds usually employed for the pedal are the tonic or the dominant: 
occasionally, the subdominant is used for this purpose. The pedal may consist of the 
tonic and the dominant held simultaneously: in this case it is necessary to employ only 
chords which have one other of those sounds as their root. Tue pedal should always end 
with the chord of which the pedal bass forms the root. No change of key should occur 
while the pedal note is held. Pedal passages appear in ‘Chofuses, but more frequently 
in music for the organ, the note being p!aye. by means of the organ pedal, hence their 
designation; they are sometimes termed fed2/ points. 


336. A sound may be sustained in a similar way in any of the upper parts, and is 
termed an inverted pedal. 


PASSING TOWNES. 


337. Passing tones are unessential sounds which occur in diatonic passages (by 
steps of a second) upward or downward, or in chromatic passages upward or downwari, 
and are employed in order to give greater smoothness to a part: their use is exemplified 
in Chap. V. Passing tones usually appear one or more against a given bass note ; or, 
vice ve'sa, the passing tones may be in the bass itself; but @// the parts may contain 
passing tones provided (1) they move by steps of a second only—(z) those parts which 
form dissonances with each other proceed by contrary motion—(3) these d ssonant parts 
start from and end with a consonance : examples are shown in fig’. 233 to 238, with which 
compare fig. 5. For fuller information respécting passing tones rel.r to paragraph 140. 





Fig. 234. Fig. 235. 
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Fig. 237. 















































AUXILIARY TONES. 


338. Unessential sounds which are interpolated in a manner similar to passing tones, 
but which do not occur in regular ascending or descending passages: such notes form a 
kind of appendage to the essential notes in connection with which they are used. Figs. 
239 and 240 provide examples, An auxiliary tone may be preceded by an interval 
greater than a second (as in fig. 241), but, as it is a dissonance, it should be succeeded by 
the step of a second in order to effect its resolution, the part moving downward or upward 
in accordance with the nature of the dissonance. 


Fig. 240. Fig. 241. Fig. 242. 
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BORROWED OR ARTIFICIAL LEADING TONES. 


339. An artificial leading tone is a leading tone borrowed from some other key than 
that in which the tune is set : #4e leading tone is natural to the key, but those of all other 
keys can be borrowed and expressed by means of accidentals. An artificial leading tone is 
usually succeeded by the sound which is a minor second higher, which sound is the tonic 
of the key borrowed from. It appears under various forms—viz., (1) like an auxiliary 
tone, exemplified in fig. 242 ; (2) as a sound essential to the harmony, being one of the 
regular constituents of a chord borrowed from another key, as in fig. 142 (the chord in 
which C sharp appears being referrible to the key of D), also in figs. 243 and 244 which 
are exp'ained in the succeeding paragraph. An illustration of the first mentioned kind of 
artificial leading tone is afforded by Handel’s “The people that walked in darkness,” 
every accidental sharp in which is the leadinz tone of some key. Notice that Handel 
has not harmonized these borrowed leading tones: the only leading tones harmonized 
are those of the key in which the Air is set, or to which it has formally modulated: in all 
ohcr cases the instruments play in unison or octaves with the voice. This carries out 
Hande’s idea magnificently ; but, if he had gone a step filrther and incorporated every 
leading: tone in the dominant seventh to whicn it belongs, it is doubt/ul whether any of his 
auditory would have been alive and within earshot by the time it was concluded. 


Fig. 243. 
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SEQUENCES. 


340. When the bass repeats the same combination of intervals consippousliy each 
repetition so many degrees higher or lower than the preceding one, it is usual to Make the 
other parts do likewise, thus forming a seguence, an example of which appears in_fig./' 35, 
In this case the regular succession of intervals is preserved, but théy art taken major or 
minor, perfect or imperfect, as they occur naturally in the scale. Fig8 243 and: 244 are 
also examples of the sequence, but here the intervals are copied exactly. Dr. Hulllah * 
terms the first kind a /onal sequence, and the other a real sequence: the names are useful 
when it is necessary to distinguish between the two kinds. Tne student will observe ‘that 
in figs. 243 and 244 each pair of chords connected by a slur consists: of the domitant 
seventh of a given key succeeded by the tonic triad of the samé@ key: the two chords are, 
in fact, the perfect cadence transposed (paragraph 146). Other examples appear in figs. 


94, 145, and 155: the two former, however, slightly vary the commencement of each 
phrase. 


341. A sequence of moderate length affords the ear a certain dégteé’ of pleasure 
through the unity and coherence, combined with variety, which it secures : a real sequence 
is further useful for the purpose of effecting rapid modulation to a distant key, as, for 
instance, figs. 243 and 244, the former effecting a change of key four removes to the right, 
the latter four removes to the left. 


342. That portion of a sequence which serves as a pattern for the rest, and which 
is the theme upon which the whole is founded, may, of course, extend to any reasonable 
length, and assume any desired rhythmical torm. 


ARPEGGIOS. 


343. In an arpeggio the notes forming a chord are struck in succession, instead of 
simultaneously, and it is necessary in music for instruments such as the harp, pianoforte, 
and guitar, which are incapable of producing sustained sounds. Fig. 245 is a simple har- 
monic progression the chords in which can be rendered as arpeggios as shown in figs. 246 
to 250, and in numberless other ways. 


Fig. 245. Fig. 


Fig. 247. 
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344. As the notes of an arpeggio are those which form a chord, combinations anu 
progressions which are forbidden when the music is written as chords are equally unallow- 
able as arpeggios, On the other hand, and for a similar reason, consecutives appearing 
in an arpeggio are considered to so some extent allowable if the harmonic progression 
upon which the arpeggio is founded is free from this fault. The nearest approach to 
anything of the kind occurring in the above examples appears in fig. 249, which contains 
consecutive fifths i name; but, as they occur in contrary motion, probably they are quite 
excusable even in the form of a chord—at all events, consecutive fifths by contrary motion 
appear in the works of the best composers, both as chords and as arpeggios. 

* #* 6 A Grammer of Musical Harmony.” Longmans & Co. 
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345-~ In choosing the fosition of an arpeggio, it is desirable to select that which 
gives the greatest number of imperfect consonances, and at the same time includes all 
sounds essential to the chord. ( See a/so paragraph 160.) 


CADENCES. 


346. The nature and use of cadences are fully explained in Chap. V. In addition 
to which it is only necessary to state that almost any simple but decided harmonic pro- 
gression serves the: purpose of a semicadence. The perfect cadence borrowed from either 
of the two related keys, or their relative minor or major keys, are used for the purpose 
of semicadences. Figs. 2§1 to 253 which are various forms of the augmented sixth, and 
fig 254 which contains the diminished seventh, are also used for a similar purpose. 


Fig. 251. Fig. 252. 
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Hints for Chorus Singers. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


HE following few hints contain nothing that is not perfectly well known to the 

accomplished singer, and are only intended for such choral bodies as have not the 

advantage of a regular musical training. They are, however, matters of real importance, 
and, in the writer’s opinion, are too much neg'ected by singers and instructors alike. 

It is necessary that plenty of space be allowed for each singer, so that they may not 
be crowded up together ; and the lizht should be arranged to fall on the music from above 
or behind, so as to avoid turning away from the conductor to either side in order to catch 
the light. When about to commence singing, each member of the choir should brace 
himself up for the task,—standing upright, the shoulders square and drawn slightly back, 
but not so much so as to appear constrained and forced. The head is to be held upright, 
and the voice directed straight forward, the head neither inclining upwards or downwards; 
and great care must be taken not to hold the music so as to impede the voice, or, on the 
other hand, to bend and sing straight downwards into the music. Nothing spoffs the 
body of tone produced by a chorus more than the latter habit. The eye must be fixed on 
the conductor, so as ta be ready to obey any direction he may give, however slight or 
gentle may be his gesture. There must be nothing slovenly or slouching in the posture 
of the singer, or he will be very apt to sing in a slovenly manner, and as a result will 
probably either sing out ot tune, or both—two things absolutely fatal to good singing. 

Before singing any new piece of music, I would recommend each singer to make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the music, if possible, and at all events with the words, 
Some chorus singers think the words of no importance, or only a secondary consideration. 
There can be no greater mistake : no proper expression can be given to the inusic where 
no attention is given to the words. These ought to be heard by the audience from a 
chorus as plainly as those of a preacher by his congregation: in order to effect this they 
must be perfectly familiar to each singer, and given out with the greatest care and atten- 
tion. I shall allude to this subject further on. Those who are not good musicians may 
not be able to learn the music all at once, but the least accomplished can learn the 
words, and understand their meaning and connection ; and if he does so, and gives them 
full expression when he has mastefed the music, he will be a far more efficient member 
of his chorus than the most accomplished sight-singer who neglects his words, I need 
scarcely say before any public performance can be given, the music must also be 
quite familiar to every member ; each one must be able to sing his part, not only inde- 
pendently of his fellows in the same part, but also independently of the other parts, 
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Full attention can then be given to the conductor, whose province it is to play as it were on the 
vocal machine before him, and to give the proper expression to the music in hand. His will is 
to rule the chorus absolutely ; the closest possible attention must be given io every gesture, and 
every eye should be upon him. A mere glance now and then at the music ought to be suffi- 
cient to refresh the memory as to the notes and words. 

Having, then, studied the words thoroughly and the music to the best of your ability, and 
having assumed a correct posture, take a full breath so as to be able to attack the first note with 
decision and firmress, and give the note out with a boldness and, above all, all together. It is 
desirable to sing the first note out boldly, eveh when marked piano or soft, as it is easy to 
modify the force when once you have hit upon the note, and it is more easy to sing it in tune 
when it is given out firmly. A practised singer can of course sing the starting note pianissimo 
and in perfect tune; but I would recommend the average chorus singer to err on the side of 
loudness, rather than run the risk of singing flat or slovenly. 

As a rule the breath must be taken at the beginning of a word, and at an unaccented part of 
the bar; and to insure perfect singing of the melody, every voice in each part should take 
breath together, and if there be any doubt as to where breath should be taken it is better for the 
conductor to have the copies marked. Be careful to reserve the breath ; that is, not to expel all 
the air from the lungs at once, but to keep a sufficient quantity in hand to carry you well 
through the phrase you are singing, and to have a little to spare at the end ; for it has a distress- 
ing effect if it is evident to the hearer that the breath is exhausted before reaching the end of 
the last note, and therefore it is better to take breath frequently in the proper place than run 
any such risk. When singing notes in the higher register of the voice, greater exertion of breath 
must be used than ordinary to-.enable you to sing in tune. . We often hear the high notes of the 
treble and tenor parts sung flat, but this extra exertion will obviate any such flatness. It would 
be beyond my province at present to discuss the whole art of taking breath in singing, one of 
the greatest difficulties the singer has to remember, but these few hints will be found useful. 

* * * * 


In the art of singing, one or more divisions of a melody with proper expression and taste 
requires much care and attention ; and expression is attained by increasing or diminishing the 
power of the voice, according to the nature of the words and music, by taking breath in suitable 
places, by proper observance of the time indicated in the score or by the conductor, and by the 
length of the notes and rests. Before attempting to sing, we should study the sense of the 
words ; if this is once got hold oi, the music, if at all adapted to the words, will almost phrase 
itself, Ovserve, however, the following rules. The first note must be firmly attacked by all 
simultaneously at the instant indicated by the conductor; there must be no hesitation, no 
lagging behind, no waiting for one’s neighbour to begin ; and the true pitch must be hit at once, 
without sliding from an imaginary lower note. This note must be held for its exact length, 
and neither more nor less ; and must be quitted, as began, by all simultaneously. The succeed- 
ing notes must be sung in the same manner, each receiving its proper value. They must not 
be run one into another, but kept periectly distinct, as much so as the notes struck on a 
pianoforte, unless otherwise specially directed, in which case the sliding must be quite even, 
smooth, and regular. Great attention must be paid to the marks of expression indicated in the 
score, such as the directions ior crescendo, diminuendo, loud (/), soft (f), &c. Without proper 
expression, unaccompanied part-singing gives little pleasure to the listener; and it is better to 
exaggerate slightly the expression than to fall short, singing the soft parts a little too soft, and 
the ioud ones, in like manner, a little too Joud, rather than maintain one uniform loudness. 

Those parts marked gg must be given with just breath enough to let the real voice be heard 
(not a whisper), and no more ; and those marked /f must be sung heartily, with as much power 
as you can pgosibiy give, takin, care not to strain the voice, or to convert what should be a 
musical sound into a shriek or a scream. The words loud and soft (f and /) are only relative 
terms, and the efiect of each is produced by contrast with the other. If, therefore, a cres- 
cendo passage is marked ff at the beginning and /f at the end, in order to produce the effect 
of great loudness, you must begin the passage very softly; and, of course, diminuendo passages 

- must be treated in a similar way, only beginning loud and dying away in perfect softness. 

When long notes fill up a whole bar, hold them on firmly to the very end of the bar ; but not 
so, if they stop short in the middle of a bar, ioliowed by a rest. In this case, rather than hold 
them too long, it is better to err on the other side and clip them a little short, the effect being 
thus more crisp and light. To hold a note on too long causes the very common fault of drag- 
ging the time, perhaps the most irritating that a conductor has to contend with. 

Musical Standard? 
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SYLLABIC TUNES. 
To the Editor of the ** Quaver.” 





Sir,—If I have been doing ‘‘Iambus” injustice, I 
humbly crave his pardon. He has challenged me to 
produce examples of tune-trimming: it is quite unne- 
cessary, for he has done it himself. The tune Farrant 
which he cites is an example, for it is diluted ffom an 
anthem by Farrant, Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake. 
But ‘‘Iambus” may say that this is a case of anthem- 
compressing 7 hydraulic power, rather than tune trim- 
ming: if so, here is a portion of a well-known tune 
which has been thus tampered with :— 
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This is the second half of a tune written by Michael 
Haydn, who, it is generally supposed, knew something 
about music. The above copy gives the tune intact, to 
the best of my belief: the syllabic tune-trimmers have 
very thoughtfully and carefully cut away all the notes 
marked * but according to all the rules of composition 
ever Studied by me the above rendering is mfnitely the 
better way. Will ‘‘lambus” oblige by sta'ing why the 
tune should be cut down to suit any syl abic theory ? 

Next, I have to answer a question. ‘‘Iambus” asks 
whether tunes like Burnham, Cranbrook, and Nutivity 
are as easy as Farrant, Tallis, and Old Hundredih. 1 
answer, No! But why? Because the first-mentioned 
three are /uguey—the parts take up one after the other, 
and this increases the difficulty to those who sing by 
ear. So far, however, from the un-syilabic character of 
the tunes causing a difficulty, I consider it is just this 
element which gives them the spirit and go which ren- 
dered them so popular in pre-syllabic days. 


ALLEGRO. 








7O CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly— Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notwces of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 15th of the month. 


The name and address of the Sender must accompany 
all Correspondence. 





BPPTELY MP LFP- 


HE first London performance of Mr. 
Mactfarren’s oratorio “ Joseph,” will be 

on the 17th of December, by the Brixton 
Choral Soc.ety ; the cantata, by Madame Sain- 





Our readers will learn with deep regret that 
Mdile. Titiens has passed away from our midst. 
Up to a comparatively recent period, reason- 
able expectations of her recovery were enter- 
tained: it was even hoped that her services 
might have been available for the forthcoming 
Festival of Music at Leeds. But on Wednes- 
day morning, October 3rd, shortly after sub- 
mitting to an operation which gave only 


temporary relief, this world-famed vocalist 
breathed her last. 


A Chicago genius has invented a new style 


of violin, which takes the shape of a gtand 
piano. 


The oratorio performances by Mr. William 
Carter’s choir commenced at the Royal Albert 


Hall on Tiursday October roth, with Handel's 
“ Me:siah,” 


“T°HE QUAVER is published on the 1st of every 

month. Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy 1s. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d. 











Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, 
Price Six Shillings. 

ELECTED HYMNS, by the Rev. Horatius 
Vonar, D.D., set to music taken principally from 
classical authors, arranged for part singing, with instru- 
mental accompaniment, and printed in Letter-note. 

Cheap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 
pence each. 
Edinburgh : Johns'one, Hunter, and Co. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
And all booksellers, 





ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 


published in ‘* Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 


14 Make a joyful noise 
15 Sing un‘o God 
20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 


24 Now to hin who can uphold us 0 
31 The ear h is the Lord's BN 
71 Hallelujal) ! the Lord reigneth . 
eee be the Lord 
75 2 Great and marvellous ; 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 


131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 


24 Come unto me all ye that labour ~- American. 

Walk about Zion - - - ° 

39 | He shall come down like rain - Fortogallo. 

apy aes eng - 5.7. S. Bird. 
43. Enter not into judgment - = De 

60 Butinthelastdays - - - Mason. 


64 Greatisthe Lord - + - 


+ American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest a 


69 Awake, awake, on thy h- Surgiss. 

77 Grant, we thee, merciful Lord  Cad/cott, 

84 { 1 will arise and go to my father - Cecil. 

Blessed are the people - = - - American. 

85 1 was glad when they said untome - Cadlcolt. 

129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann, 
- O Lord, we praise thee - - -  Mosart. 
3 { The Lord’s prayer - - . Denman. 

O praise the Lord - ° . . Weldon, 

a ad { I will love thee, O Lord Hummd. 





‘on-Dolby, “A Legend ot St. Dorothea,” is 
included: in the programme. 





London: F. Pitman, 20, late nost + how. 
bkdinbur, i: Johastone, Ilunier, & Co, 
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Sweet ‘tis to sing when hearts are glad, Song is the voice of glad - ness, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. 





F/DUCATIONAL. 


A GRADUATED OOURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing.—By David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d., in wrapper, Is, 

THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 
lished separately. In two parts, price 3d. each, 

THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colville. 1b this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Is, 6d., in wrapper, Is. 

‘THE OHORAL GUIDE,—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

THE JUNIOR OOURSE.—A course of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 
for treble and alto with a «1d. bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 

THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 
the theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 

TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
Teachers can obiaim copies, at a nominal charge per dozen or hundred, direct from the Quaver Music Press, 

THE OHORAL PRIMER.—New clementary work in preparation. 

FIRST STEPS IN MUSIOAL OOMPOSITION.—Now appearing monthly in Tuk Quaver. 


FDUCATIONAL,—FOR pse WITH ANY MeErtnop. 


OOLVILLE’S ELEMENTARY OOURSE.—C'oth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. A 
progressive course of practice, containing upwards of one hundred part-songs, &c., harnsonised to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes. 

\OOLVILLE'S ELEMENTARY PRAOTIO£,—Cloth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, baa. pats price 4d. each, 
A progres-ive course of practice, containing upwards of eighty part-songs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes. 

, ADDITIONAL VERSES, No. 1.—Price one penny, containing the poetry set to music in the ELEMENT 
ARY PRACTICE, with the additional verses, for the use of singers or as a book of the words for an audience. 


PEN ERAL, 


THE QUAVER, with which is published CHoraL Harmony.—A monthly Advocate of Popular Musical 
Education, and Exponent of the Letter-note method, price one penny. In addition to the literary matter, intelli- 
gence, &c., each number contains from four to eight pages of part-music, printed either in Letter-note or the 
ordinary notation. 

\OHORAL HARMONY,—In monthly penny nymbers, containing from four to eight pages of secular or 
sacred pari-music, printed ¢ither ip Letter-note or the,ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 

OHORAL HARMONY IN SHILLING P Illuminated wrapper, stiffened.—Part I. contains Nos. 1 
to 165: Part II., Nos.t7 to 345 and Part bil., Nds.°35 fo 50. 

OHORAL HARMONY IN VOLU —Vol,.I., containing Nos. 1 to §0, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 
e to100, bound in cloth, pride 4s. ach.” Vol. J11, commences with No. 101; Vol. IV., with No. 126; and 

ol. V., with No. 151. * 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES.—printed in Letter-note, price one penny. 

THE TREASURY HYMNAL.—Printed in Letter-note. Complete, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in penny 
numbers. Lists of contents on application. 

T ORTLDRERS ONIST.—Printed in Letter-note. Harmonized for two trebles, with ad 4d. 
bass. oe bound in cloth, Is. 6d. ; or in penny numbers. 

’S “ MAOBETH ” MUSIO,—All the choruses usually performed, vocal score only, price one penny 
‘Choral Harmony,” No. 52 

FOR AND NEW YEAR.—“ Choral Harmony,” Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 

148, 156, 157, 162. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, CO, 
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TWELVE REASONS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT. 


1. “Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT—it must be EARNED ; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM ‘it. 





8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, theréfore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 


which every, member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought tobe 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to saythey have “no ear for music,” 


7. Beoause MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENGE 


with the musical instrument provided by the Oreator: ifthe VOICE and EAR are ‘first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9. Beoause resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR gan easily learn to sing 
oy NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12, Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING OLASS ser qnengen as 
YOU are respectfally invited. 


Teacher @00iig to fans. hls leaflet slong with thes oun can obtain copies 
direct from the Quaver Music Puess. #5 pgmia! ctiarge 
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In Preparation. 





THE 


CHORAL PRIMER, 


A NEW ELEMENTARY WORK, 


ON THE 


Hetter-note Method. 
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Bule, Bri-tan-nia! tan-nia rule the waves, | Bri - tons 


po! ° rNof n eh gl o| a) 


Round for Four Voices. 
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London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edin : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, CO, 
Printed at the “Quapety Music Press, 47, !Asmore Road, London, 
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